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NEEDLEWORK IN NEWCOMB ART SCHOOL 

,The quickened interest in handicraft which has been shown 
during the past few years has furnished stimulus for the development 
of many forms of artistry, forms by no means new, but which had 
lost their meaning and charm by reason of the long period given over 
to rapid manufacture by machinery, the supplanting of the individual 
by mechanism. We are rediscovering to-day the innate dignity and 
unrivaled worth of those qualities in constructed things which reveal 
the character of their material and the processes of thought in their 
constructor. There can be- no sign of promise adduced for the 
future of our American art more to the point — the vital point of its 
democratic participation in daily life — than this rediscovery, that art 
is not only the painting of pictures or the modeling of statues, but 
that it is also architecture, landscape-gardening, weaving, embroid- 
ery, pottery, furniture, and a hundred other forms through which 
beauty may be expressed in partnership with care-worn utility. 

Another interesting consideration of the time, is the changed role 
which women are assuming in the world's work. The practice of the 
arts seems to attract them, not to speak of other professions aside 
from the intention of this article. Art schools are filled with girl 
students and every walk of artistic life has its ambitious, successful 
women practitioners. It is noteworthy, however, that the craft of 
the needle, the traditional resource of women confronted with the 
problem of a livelihood, has not suggested itself more naturally as a 
field of limitless artistic as well as practical possibility. 

We all know how splendid has been the success of individuals in 
this field of art, of a few guilds, and schools; but, in view of its 
possibilities, one may say that only trails have been blazed, if the 
phrase may pass, in an otherwise .unpeopled country; but what a 
country ! how beautiful and how accessible to skill and imagination ! 
This field, moreover, is especially accessible to women, and indeed, 
in this country at least, it is theirs exclusively; but it is especially 
accessible to them by reason of a technique practiced from childhood 
and needing only the culture of artistic training to flower at once into 
an art-craft of puissant beauty. Again, it is accessible through its 
simplicity of means, which it shares with painting, in that its materials 
are few and not necessarily costly. It is even less exacting than 
painting as to place and light. It may be pursued almost anywhere; 
its material may be secured through the mail and its products find a 
market, even through the same inexpensive carrier. 

In dwelling on the problem confronting young women, who are 
seeking an artistic vocation, in small cities and towns, where little 
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opportunity is offered, these practical considerations become of great 
importance. Under the favoring conditions of large centers where, 
many forms of industry are already mature, and where great popula- 
tion and wealth create a market, the practicability of the craft does 
not assume prime importance, since market and material for all pur- 
suits are at the door; but for the great southern section of the coun- 
try where cities are small and far between, where manufacture has not 
yet made the school of design a necessity, the question as to which 
path holds greatest promise, must be met and answered. Difficult 

as the question 

may seem, under 

any circumstances, 
it is doubly so in 
small communities. 
Under these con- 
ditions, it seems 
the duty of the art 
school to so shape 
its character and 
aim, as to become 
the educator and 
guide into fields of 
practical endeavor, 
without diminish- 
ing the fineness of 
its ideal. The 
measureless differ- 
ence between suc- 
cess and unsuccess 
in an artistic pro- 
duct, lies in art 
knowledge coupled 
with vocation that 
may be possessed 
by the practitioner. Any rational scheme of art education, there- 
fore, must take into consideration these two very vital factors. 

The art of design in' its broadest .sense becomes the most pressing 
consideration for those who aspire to success in the constructive 
crafts, and once in possession of this open secret, the worker is lifted 
into the status of independence and self-direction. The world of 
nature becomes the source of suggestion and the most commonplace 
of environment is subject for artistic interpretation. The examples 
of needlecraft here given illustrate this truth in some measure. Both 
are drawn from sources familiar in the daily lives o*f southern girls, 
and both of them are possibly used for the first time in decorative 
art. 
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Unfortunately, the charm of color is lost in reproduction, and 
this is much ; for in the subtle contrast of color, the deft choice of 
hues in infinite variety, lies half the power of the designer, and con- 
stitutes a resource for the needlewoman, which cannot be overesti- 
mated. This is, however, a matter of course and fully understood 
by all. The point most worthy of emphasis, and not so commonly 
known, is the boundless possibility inherent in needlecraft^for the 
young woman of 
talent and ambi- 
tion, who chooses 
to make herself 
mistress of the art. 
But in this mastery 
of the subject lies 
the difficulty, for 
the average young 
person confidently 
expects to get 
something for 
nothing. She has 
not yet learned 
that professional 
skill may not be 
secured in a "vaca- 
tion course" of 
three weeks, and 
that the applause 
of friends is not 
always the verdict 
of the world of 
strangers. 

The disrepute 
which vaguely 
clings to this noble 
art is an uncon- 
scious memory which we all have of "art" needlework "we have 
met," and whose inanity or whose volcanic splendor has left with us 
a lasting resentment. But after all, is not this just as true of paint- 
ing or music or any other beautiful thing? The whole matter lies in 
a nutshell — artistic training, and this continued until the dross of 
dilettanteism has been burned away and the craftsman stands possessed 
of the inner secret, which no one can have save he who has paid for 
it in his own person. To such an artist, the craft of the needle offers 
a future of fascinating promise — promise such as stirs the heart of the 
artist with a vocation, its endless possibilities for beauty and useful- 
ness, a comparatively unoccupied field, and a country growing in 
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wealth and artistic appreciation with surprising swiftness, fascinate 
the imagination and should hold recompense sufficient both for com- 
fort and honor. 

The art department of Newcomb College has from its inception 
wished to participate in the active life of the community in which it 
was founded, and to be useful in furthering the belief that the appli- 
cation of art culture to industrial needs, is the initial step in the pro- 
gression of a people towards a democratic appreciation of art as a 
value in life. In pursuance of this idea, its now successful pottery 
was established. This art product has become widely known and 
esteemed, and has received medals of award in competition with the 
potteries of the world. The extension of this thought and desire, 
brought about the equipment of a school of needlework, which bases 
its success and right to distinction upon fundamental training in the 
study and practice of art. 

Successful design has its source in an interrogation of nature 
directed by knowledge and refined by intuition. The readaptation 
of the thoughts of others, however ingeniously presented, cannot be 
considered as healthy art, or hopeful of progress, in any fine sense, 
towards the realization of an indigenous, characterizing art, which 
may interpret a time and place and confer upon them lasting distinc- 
tion. A designer must think for himself and be able to realize his 
ideas through his chosen form of expression. . 

The distinguishing characteristics of Newcomb embroidery lie in 
the originality and freshness of its designs and charm of color, in the 
deftness by which these are made to conform to the texture of the 
web, and adapt themselves to the usage for which the article was 
intended. The interesting homespun cloths of linen and cotton 
woven" in the mountains of Tennessee, and the flat reaches of the 
Teche country, are suggestive of great possibilities. These they 
possess in their own right, but as backgrounds for embroidery they 
take on a new interest. Their admirable firmness and charm of 
texture when enhanced by embroidered threads of permanent color 
of Oriental richness, give this needlework title to be considered a 
fabric appropriate for daily use and adornment. 

The school has always supported the idea that only from the 
material with which the artist has been familiar from childhood, can 
successful art be expected. Power of interpretation is the product of 
knowledge and sympathy. The South is so far removed from the 
North by climate that it differs in many other essential qualities; its 
coming artists should express unconsciously some truth which one 
bred under different conditions could not discover. It would seem 
that in this .field and in the light of this idea, Newcomb embroidery 
has established a character of its own, and deserves a place among 
accepted handicrafts. ELLSWORTH WOODWARD, 

Director Art Education, Newcomb College. 



